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Amonc the military heroes of the present age, 
one of the most distinguished is General Zachary 
Taylor, at present commanding a branch of the 
army of the United States in Mexico. 
to combine in a remarkable 


He seems 
degree, all the char- 
acteristics necessary in a good general. His post 
from the commencement of the unhappy war in 
which we are involved, has been one of great 
Few ar- 
mies have ever been called to contend with more 


responsibility—often of extreme peril. 


fearful odds, so far at least as the number of troops 


is concerned, than ours in Mexico. We are no 


general, for two of the best reasons in the world ; 


one of which is, a strong disinclination to be shot, 
and the other is about as formidable a dislike to 
But from the accounts of the 
different battles in Mexico, especially some of the 


shooting any body. 


earliest, we cannot resist the conviction that the 
present century has, as yet furnished very few, if 
any, military chieftains more skillful and efficient 


than General Taylor. He is familiarly called 


“ Rough and Ready,” and we should think he 
had come honestly by the name. 


“ General Taylor, was born in Orange county 


) Virginia, in the year 1790, and is consequently 


now fifty-seven years of age. ‘The American 


Yr A. 


branch of the family from which he sprang origi- 
nated with James Taylor, who emigrated to this 
country, from England, in the year 1692, and set- 
tled in the eastern part of Virginia. 
lar fact, that the eldest sons in a lineal descent, 
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‘ shore across the Ohio river to the Indiana side, 


but all accounts agree in describing it as one of 
rare promise for a military man. He showed a 
predilection for the exercises and accomplishments 
of the soldier ; and as an instance of his bravery 
and hardihood, it is related that, when about sev- 
enteen years of age, he swam from the Kentucky 


and back again without resting, in company with 
an elder brother, long since dead. The feat was 
performed in the month of March, when the river 
was swollen and chill, and far surpasses the fa- 
mous one of swimming the Hellespont, which is 
about a mile across, and of delightful temperature. 

“Tn 1808, young Taylor applied for a commis- 





; sion in the army, and through the influence of his 


father, obtained a lieutenantcy in the seventh regi- 


: ment of infantry, of the United States Army. 


| repelling the border warfare of the Indians, which 
, immediately succeeded the fall of Detroit, and the 


‘ mand of Fort Harrison, on the Wabash, having a 


‘ appreciated by President Madison, who immedi. 
of major.” 


» several other engagements, and among the rest, in 
» our Florida war. 


It is a singu- | 


have uniformly borne the name of James from 


this ancestor to the present day. 

“ The collateral branches, springing of course 
from the y6unger sons and daughters, have ex- 
tended to many parts of Virginia, North Carolina 


and Kentucky, and in fact, all over the Southern } 


States, even into Texas. 


¢ 
“ Colonel Richard Taylor, the father of Zachary, 
settled near Louisville, and was distinguished for 


his bravery and military talents. 


Many instan- ! 


ces are preserved in the traditions of that state of | 


his desperate encounters with savages. ‘The 
mother of General ‘Taylor, was a woman of lofty 
spirits and educated mind, and distinguished for 
her many virtues. 

** At the age of six years, Zachary, was placed 
under a private tutor, Mr. Elisha Ayres, who is 
still living, at Preston, Connecticut, and says that 
he remembers his distinguished pupil as being a 
very active and sensible boy. 


“ But little is known of the general's youth, 


, have breathed it. 


{ tothe subject.” 


‘** Before the war broke out in 1812, he had risen 
to the rank of captain, and being ordered for ser- 
vice in the western country, he was engaged in 


surrender of General Hull's army. 
“ Captain ‘Taylor was entrusted with the com- 


garrison of about filty men, and his defence of that 
post against the Indians was a brilliant affair. 
“The gallant defence of Fort [arrison was duly 


eed 


atcly promoted the intrepid commander to the rank 
Afterward this gentleman signalized himself in 
But his great military popularity 


hus been carned since the commencement of the 
war with Mexico.—Youth’s Cabinet. 
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From the Columbian Magazine. 
THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


~ tad 


Author of “ Marrying a Tailor.” 


** Don’? mention it again for your life.” 
“No, of course not. ‘The least said about such } 
things the better.” t 


** Don’t for the world. I have told you in perfect 
confidence, and you are the only one to whom I 
I wouldn't have it get out for, 
any consideration.” 

** Give yourself no uneasiness. I shall not allude 

“I merely told you because I knew you were a ° 
friend and would let itgo no farther. But would 
you have thought it ?” 

* | certainly am very much surprised.” 

“Soamt. But when things pass right before 
your eyes and ears, there is no gainsaying them.” 
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” No. 
“ Of course it is.” 
“But, Mrs. Grimes, are you very sure that you 
heard aright ?” 
“ T am positive, Mrs. Raynor. 


Seeing is said to be believing.” 


It occurred only 


membered. 


me the lawn dress it contained. 
twelve yards in it. 
measure,’ she said, and she got a yard-stick and 
measured it off. ‘There were fifteen yards instead 


oftwelve. ‘ How is this?’ she remarked. ‘ I am 


an hour ago, and the whole thing is distinctly re- | 
I called in to see Mrs. Comegys, and » 
while I was there the bundle of goods came home. | 
I was present when she opened it, and she showed , 
There were | 
‘I mnst see if there is good | 


sure I paid for only twelve yards, and here are | 


fifteen.’ 


The yard-stick was applied again.— - 


There was no mistake ; the lawn measured fifteen | 


yards. 
plus ? T asked. 


‘ What are you going to do with the sur- ; 
‘Keep it, of course,’ said Mrs. 


Cogmegys. ‘ There is just enough to make little | 


Julia a frock. 
so confounded that I couldn't say a word. 
I could hardly look her in the face. At first I 


Won't she look sweet in it 7” I was | 


| 


Indeed, ‘ 
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“Of course. So say I. 
would not be honest. Do you think so?” 

** Tt would not be honest for me.” 

“No, nor for any one. Now, would you have 
believed it? Mrs. Comegys not only thinks but 
acts differently.” 

* You must be mistaken, certainly, Mrs Grimes.” 

* Seeing is believing, Mrs. Florence.” 

“So it is said, but I could hardly believe my | 
eyes against Mrs. Comegys’ integrity of character. ’ 
I think I ought to know her well, for we have been 
on intimate terms for years.” 

“ And I thought I knew her, too, But it seems | 
that I was mistaken.” { 

Mrs. Grimes then repeated the story of the lawn 
dress. 
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To act differently | 
‘ 


} 


“ Gracious me! Can it be possible?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Florence. ‘I can hardly credit it.” 

‘Tt occurred just as I tell you. But Mrs Flor- 
ence, you mustn't tell it again for the world. I 
have mentioned it to you in the strictest confidence. 
But I need hardly say this to you, for I know how | 


en 


; discrect you are.” } 


thought of calling her attention to the dishonesty | 


of the act; but then I reflected that, as it was none 


of my business, I might get her ill-will for med- 


dling in what didn’t concern me.” 

« And you really think, then, that she meant to 
keep the three yards without paying for them ?” 

“ Oh, certainly! But then I wouldn't say any 
thing about it for the world. I wouldn’t name it, 
on any consideration. 
peat it.” 

“No. 


If I cannot find any good to tell of my 


Of course you will not re. | 


) 


friends, I try to refrain from saying any thing evil.” | 
“A most excellent rule, Mrs. Raynor, and one | 


that I always follow. I never speak evil of my | 


friends, for it always does more harm than good. | 
Noone can say that I ever tried to injure another.” ) 


“I hope Mrs. Comegys thought better of the 
matter, upon reflection,” said Mrs. Raynor. 

“So dol. But I am afraid not. Two or three 
little things occur to me now, thatI have seen in 


my intercourse with her, which go to satisfy my | 


mind that her moral pereeptions ere not the most 
refined in the world. Still, I wouldn't allude to 
them for the world. 
friend, and much esteemed by every one. It could 
do no good to spread this matter abroad, but 
harm.” 

After repeating over and over again her injunc- 
tion to Mrs. Raynor not to repeat a word of what 
she had told her, Mrs. Grimes bade this lady upon 
whom she had called, good morning, and went on 


her way. ‘Ten minutes afterward she was in the 


} to a petty act like this! 


‘*T shall not mention it.” 
“It could do no good.” 
‘© None in the world. 


“Isn't it surprising, that a woman who is as 


well offin the world as Mrs. Comegys should stoop | 


* It is, certainly.” 

* Perhaps there is something wrong here,” and 
Mrs. Grimes placed her finger upon her forehead 
and looked sober. 

“ How do you mean ?” asked the friend. 

** You've heard of people’s having a diskonest 


monomania. Don't you remember the case of 
Mrs. Y——— ?” 
* Very well.” 


“ She had every thing that heart could wish.— | 
Her husband was rich, and let her have as much 
money as she wanted. LI wish we could all say | 
that, Mrs. Florence, don’t you ?” 

* It would be very pleasast, certainly, to have | 
as much money as we wanted.” 


“ But, notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Y had 





; such a propensity to take things not her own, that 


Mrs. Comegys is a pleasant | 


she never went into a dry-goods store without pur- | 
loining something, and rarely took tea with a friend | 
without slipping a tea-spoon in her pocket. Mr. 
Y had a great deal of trouble with her, and, | 
in several cases, paid handsomely to induce parties 





disposed to prosecute her for a thief to let the 
matter drop. 


Now, do you know it has occurred 


, to me that perhaps Mrs. Comegys is afflicted in 


| this way. 


parlor of an acquaintance, named Mrs. Florence, | 


entertaining her with the 
since their last meeting. 
long, before, lowering her 
fidential way— 

“ ] was at Mrs. Comegys’ to-day, and saw 
something thnt amazed me beyond every thing.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes. 


Suppose you had purchased a dress and paid 


gossip she had picked up 
She had not been there 
voice, she said in a cun- 


You will be astonished when you hear 
it. 
for a certain number of yards ; and when the dress 
was sent home, you should find that the storekeeper 
had made a mistake and sent you three or four 
yards more than you had settled for. What would 
) you do ?” 

* Send it back of course.” 
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I shouldn't at all wonder if it were so.” 
“ Hardly.” 

“T'm afraid it is as I suspect. A number of 
suspicious circumstances have happened when she 


has been about, that this would explain. But for 


! your life, Mrs. Florence, don’t repeat this to any 


; 
It is too serious a matter. 


mortal !” 

“T shall certainly not speak of it, Mrs. Grimes. 
I wish I had not heard 
it, for I can never feel toward Mrs. Comegys as I 


have done. She is a very pleasant woman, and 


i . . 
one with whom it is alw ays agreeable and _ profita- 


, practices, Mrs. Grimes. 


ble to spend an hour.” 

* It is a little matter after all,” remarked Mrs. 
Grimes, “ and perhaps we treat it too seriously.” 

* We should never think lightly of dishonest 
Whoever is dishonest in 


EPOSITORY. 


half a dozen persons. 
’ through a mistake of one of his clerks, sent her 
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little things will be dishonest in great things, if a 
good upportunity offer. Mrs. Comegys can never 
be tome what she has been. ‘That is impossible.” 

* Of course you will not speak of it again.” 

“You need have no fear of that.” 

A few days afterward Mrs. Raynor made a call 
upon a friend, who said to her, 

** Have you heard about Mrs. Comegys ?” 

* What about her ?” 

“‘T supposed you knew it. J’ve heard it from 
It is said that Perkins, 


home some fifteen or twenty yards of lawn more 
than she had paid for, and that, instead of sending 
it back, she kept it and made it up for her children. 
Did you ever hear of such a trick for an honest 
women to do?” 

“I don’t think any honest woman would be 
guilty of such an act. Yes, 1 heard of it a few 


, days ago, as a great secret, and have not mentioned 


it to a living soul.” 

“Secret? Bless me! It is no secret. 
every one’s mouth.” 

“Is it possible? I must say that Mrs. Grimes 
has been very indiscreet.” 

“Mrs. Grimes! Did it come from her in the first 


“It is in 


, place?” 


“Yes. She told me that she was present when 
the lawn came home, and saw Mrs. Comegys 
measure it, and heard her say that she meant to 
keep it.” 

“Which she has done. 


For I saw her in the 


| street yesterday with a beautiful new lawn, and 
, her little Julia was with her, wearing one precisely 


like it.” 
“Flow any woman can do so is more than I can 


’ understand.” 


Just to think of dress- 
ing your child up in a frock as good as stolen! 
Isn't it dreadful ?” 

** It is indeed.” 

** Mrs. Comegys is notan honest woman. That 
I am told that this is not the first trick 
of the kind of which she has been guilty. 


“So it is, Mrs. Raynor. 


is clear. 
They 
say she basa natural propensity to take things 
that are not her own.” 

“I can hardly believe that.” 

*“ Nor can I. But it’s no harder to believe this 
than to believe that she would cheat Perkins out 
of fifteen or twenty yards of lawn. It’s a pity ; for 
Mrs. Comegys, in every thing else, is certainly a 
very nice woman. In fact, I don’t know any one 
whom I visit with so much pleasure.” 

Thus the circle of detraction widened, until 


there was scarcely a friend or acquaintance of Mrs. 


; Comegys, near or remote, who had not heard the 


story of her having cheated a dry-goods dealer out 
Three, it had at first 
been alleged ; but the most common version of the 
story made it fifteen or twenty. 


of several yards of lawn. 


Meantime, Mrs. 
Comegys remained in entire ignorance of what was 
alleged against her, although she noticed, in two 
or three of her acquaintances, a trifling coldness 


' that struck her as rather siogular. 


One day her husband, seeing that she looked 
quite sober, said— 

“You seem dull to-day, dear. Don't you feel 
well?” 

“Yes, I feel as well as usual, in body.” 

* But not in mind ?” 


* I do not feel quite comfortable in mind, cer- 


= 
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9, tainly, though I don’t know that I have any serious 
cause of uneasiness.” 


“Though a silght cause exists. May I ask | 


what it is?” 

“It is nothing more or less than that I was 
cooly cut by an old friend to.day, whom I met in a 
store on Chestnut Street. And as she is a woman 
that I highly esteem, both for the excellence of 
her character and the agreeable qualities, as a 


friend, that she possesses, I cannot but feel a little 
bad about it. 


~ 


If she were one of that capricious 
class who get offended with you, once a month, for 


ee 


But Mrs. Markle isa woman of character, good 
sense and good feeling, whose friendship I have 
always prized.” 

“ Was it Mrs. Markle?” said the husband, with 
some surprise. 

“ Yes.” 
‘ “ What can possibly be the cause?” 
; * T cannot tell.” 


“ Have you thought over every thing ?” 








my mind, but can imagine no reason why she, of 
all others, should treat me coolly.” 


have your words misinterpreted by some evil 
minded person—Mrs, Grimes for instance—whose 
memory or moral sense, one or the other, is very 
dull ?” 

“ | have never spoken of her to any one, except 
in terms of praise. 


a ttl 


$+ I know.” 

** She has at least shown that she possesses one 
fault.” 

‘ “ What is that ?” 


character so serious as to make her wish to give 

up your acquaintance, she should at least have 

given you the chance of defending yourself before 

; condemning you.” 

“IT think that, myself.” 

j “It may be that she did mot see you,” Mr. Co- 
megys suggested. 

“She looked me in the face, and nodded with 
cold formality.” 

| “ Perhaps her mind was abstracted.” 

' “It might have been so. Mine would have 

{ been very abstracted, indeed, to keep me from a 

{ more cordial recognition of a friend.” 

“ How would it do to call and see her ?” 

** LT have been thinking of that. 


ings naturally oppose it. I am not concious of 


let her do so.” 
“ But pride, you know, is not always the best 
adviser.” 
“ No. 
promptings the better.” 
** 1 think so.” 


why you have been treated coldly.”’ 

“ 1 know itis. But ina choice of evils, is it 
d not always wisest to choose the least ?” 

** But is any one’s bad opinion of you, if it be 
not correctly formed, an evil ?” 

** Certainly it is.” 


“T don’t know. I have a kind of independence 





no just cause whatever, I should not care a fig. — 


* Yes, I have turned and turned the matter in | 


“Have you never spoken of her in a way to 


I could not do otherwise, for | 
+ I look upon her as one of the most faultless women | 


“If she has licard any thing against you of a | 


But my feel- | 


having done any thing to merit a withdrawal of 
the friendly sentiments she has held toward me ; | 
still, ifshe wishes to withdraw them, my pride says, 


Perhaps the less regard we pay to its | 


“ It’s rather awkward to go to a person and ask | 
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about me which says, ‘ let people think what they ‘ 
' please, so that you are conscious of no wrong” ” 
“ Indifference to the world’s good or bad opinion 
| is all very well,” replied the husband, ‘ ifthe world 
will misjudge us. Still, as any thing that prejudi- 
ces the minds of people against us tends to destroy 
our usefulness, it is our duty to take all proper 
care of our reputations, even to the sacrifice of a 
little feeling in doing so.” 
Thus argued with by her husband, Mrs. Come- 
, gys, after turning the matter over in her mind, 
finally concluded to go and see Mrs. Markle. It | 
was a pretty hard trial for her, but, urzed on by a 
sense of right, she called upon her two or three 
days after having been treated so coldly. She 
sent up her name by the servant. In about five 
minutes Mrs. Markle descended to the parlor, 
where her visitor was awaiting her, and met her in 
a reserved and formal manner, that was altogether 
unlike her former cordiality. 


It was as much as 
Mrs. Comegys could de to keep from retiring in- 
| stantly, and without a word, from the house. But 


she compelled herself to go through with what she 
had begun. 


Mrs. Markle did, indeed, offer her } 
) hand; or rather the tips of her fingers; which } 
Mrs. Comegys, in mere reciprocation of the for- | 
mality, accepted. Then came an embarrassing > 
| pause, after which the latter said— 

“I see that | was not mistaken in supposing 
| that there was a marked coldness in your manner } 
at our last meeting.” 

Mrs. Markleanclined her head slightly. 
* Of course there is a cause for this. 


May I , 
injustice to myself as well as others, inquire what 


*, 2. a9 
itis?” 


} I did not suppose you would press an inquiry | 
onthe subject,” replied Mrs. Markle. “ But as 
you have done so, you are, of course, entitled to an } 
answer.” 

There came another pause, after which, with a 
disturbed voice, Mrs. Markle said— 
, For some time 4 have heard a rumor in regard ! 
} to you, that I could not credit. Of late it has been 
so often repeated that I felt it to be my duty to 
ascertain its truth or falschood. 


On tracing, with | 
, some labor, the report to its origin, I am _ grieved | 
! to find that it is too true.” 

} Please say what itis,” said Mrs. Comegys, in 
| a firm voice. 

“ It is said that you bought a dress at a dry 
goods store in this city, and that on its being sent ; 
home, there proved to be some yards more in the 
piece of goods than you paid for, and that instead 
) of returning what was not your own, you kept it 
and had it made up for one of your children.” 


The face of Mrs. Comegys instantly became | 
| like crimson ; and she tnrned her head away to 
» hide the confusion into which this unexpected al- 
legation had thrown her. As soon as she could | 
command her voice, she said— 


“You will, of course, give me the author of 
| this charge.” 

; You are entitled to know, I suppose,” replied 
Mrs. Markle. “ The person who originated this 
report is Mrs. Grimes. Aud she says that she was 
present when the dress was sent home. ‘That you 
measured it in her presence, and that, finding there 
were several yards over, you declared your inten- 
tion to keep it and make of it a frock for your little 
i girl, And, moreover, that she saw Julia wearing 
‘ a frock afterward, exactly like the pattern of the 


‘ without saying a word, withdrew. 


’ Mrs. Markle. 


you, a few days ago. 


; to injure any one. 


4 . 4 ” 
' terms, with a woman who lacks honest principles. 


truth. 








Re 


one you had, which she well remembers. This 
seems to me pretty conclusive evidence. At least 
it was so to my mind, and I acted accordingly.” 
Mrs. Comegys sat, for the full space of a minute 
with her eyes upon the floor, without speaking 
When she looked up, the flush that had covered 
her face was gone. It was very pale, instead.— 
Rising from her chair, she bowed formally, and 


“Ah me ! Isn’t it sad?” murmured Mra. Mar- 
kle, as she heard the street door close upon her 
visitor. ‘* So much that is agreeable and excellent, 
all dimmed by the want of principle. It seems 
hardly credible that a woman, with every thing 
she needs, could act dishonestly for so small a 
matter. ‘Three yards of lawn against integrity of 
character! What a price to set upon virtue !” 

“ Not more than half an hour afterthe departure 
of Mrs. Comegys, Mrs. Grimes called in to see } 


«I hope,” she said, shortly after she was seated, 
“that you won’tsay a word about what I told 
1 shouldn't have opened my 
lips on the subject if you hadn’t asked me about it. 
I only mentioned it in the first place to a friend in 
whom I had the greatest confidence in the world. 


~~ eee en 


She has told some one, very improperly, for it was 
imparted to her as a secret, and in that way it has 
been spread abroad. 


I regret it exceedingly, for I 
would be the last person in the world to say a word 
Iam particularly guarded in 
this.” 
“ If it’s the truth, Mrs, Grimes, I don’t see that | .. 
you need be so anxious about keeping it a secret,” | 
returned Mrs. Markle. 
* The truth ! Think I would utter a word that 
was not the truth !” 
“I did not mean to infer that you would. I be. 
lieve that what you told in regard to Mrs. Comegys 
was the fact.” 
“ That it was. Bat, then, it will do no good to 
make a disturbance about it. 


What has made me 

cull in to see you is this. Some one told me that 

in consequence of this matter you had dropped the 

acquaintance of Mrs. Comegys.” ; 
“Itis true. I cannot associate, on intimate 


* But don’t you see that this will bring matters 


, to a head, and that I shall be placed in a very 


awkward position ?” 


** You are ready to adhere to your statement in 
. 4 
regard to Mrs. Comegys ?” 


* Oh, certainly ! I have told nothing but the 


But still, you can see that it will make me 


' feel exceedingly unpleasant.” 


“Things of this kind are never very agreeable, , 
I know, Mrs. Grimes. Still we must act as we 
think right, let what will follow. Mrs, Comegys 
has already called upon me to ask an explanation 
of my conduct toward her.” 

* She has !” 
tressed. ‘ What did you say to her.” 

“ T told her just what I had heard.” 


“ Did she ask your author?” Mrs. Grimes was 


Mrs. Grimes seemed sadly dis- 


almost pale with suspense. 
** She did.” 


‘Of course you didn’t mention my name 7?” 4 
“Sheasked the author of the charge, and | | 


} ».? 
named you. 


* Oh dear! 





Mrs. Markle. I wish you hadn't 


done that. I shall be involved in a world of trouble, 
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and get the reputation of a tattler ont mischiet. | 
maker. What did she say?” 

** Not one word.” 

* She didn’t deny it?” 

“No.” 

“ Of course she could not. Well, that is some 
satisfaction at least. She might have denied it, 
and tried to make me out a liar, and there would 
have been plenty to believe her word against mine. 
I am glad she didn’t deny it. 
word ?” 

“ No.” 

* Did she look guilty ?” 

* You would have thought so, if you had scen 
her.” 

“What did she do?” 


She didn’t say a 


rose up, end, without uttering a word left the 
house.” 
*T wish she had said something. 


But I suppose the poor woman was so utterly con- 
founded that she didn’t know what to say.” 

** So it appeared to me. 
stunned. 


She was completely 
I really pitied her from my heart. 
want of principle should never be countenanced.— 
If we are to have social integrity, we must mark, 


—— ae» 


} prise, ie found ery seats ladies, all acquain- 
tances, assembled, Mrs. Grimes among the number. 
In about ten minutes Mrs. Comegys came into the 
room, her countenance wearing a calm but sober 
aspect. She bowed slightly, but was not cordial 
toward, or familiar with, any one present. With- 
out pause or formality, she said— 

“ Ladies, I have learned, within a few days, 
very greatly to my surprise and grief, that there is 
a report freely circulated among my friends, inju- 
rious to my character as a woman of honest prin- 
ciples. I have taken some pains to ascertain those 
with whom this report is familiar, and have invited 
all such to be here to-day. 
sources, 


[ learn, from several 
that the report originated with Mrs. 


) Grimes, and that she has been very industrious in 
“ She sat with her eyes upon the floor, and then } 


It would | 
have been a sutisfaction to know what she thought. } 


, 


never told it to buta single individual, 


it, and thus let it become common report. 
But | 


i 


with appropriate condemnation, all deviations | 


therefrom. 
as I have done, but the path of duty was before 
me, and I walked in it without faltering.” 
Mrs. Grimes was neither so clear-sighted, 
so well satisfied with what she had 
this. She left the house of Mrs. 
very unhappy. Although she 


done, 


Markle, feeling 


It is exceedingly painful to me to act | 


nor ’ 
as all, 


. i 
had been using her | 


little unruly member against Mrs. Comegys with | 


due industry, she was all the while on the most 


being visited. 
she had taken tea and spent an evening with her. 
Not that Mrs. Grimes was deliberately hypocritical, 
but she had a free tongue, and like 


too many 


circulating it to my injury.” 

** Perhaps you wrong Mrs. Grimes there,” spoke 
up Mrs. Markle. “ She did not mention it to me 
until I inquired of her if the report I had heard 
was true. And then she told me that she had 
in confi. 
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dence, and that she had inadvertently alluded to} 


So I 
think that Mrs, Grimes cannot justly be charged 


with having sought to circulate the matter to your | 


injury.” 
** Very well, we will see how far that statement 
is correct,” said Mrs. Comegys. ‘‘ Did she men- 
tion the subject to you, Mrs. Raynor ?” 
“She did,” replied Mrs. 


Raynor. “ But in 


strict confidence, and enjoining it upon me not to | 


mention it to any one, as she had no wish to injure 
you.” 

** Did you tell it to any one ?” 

“No. It was but a little while afterward that 


/ it was told to me by some one else.” 
friendly terms with her, visiting at her house and | 


It was only a few days before that | 


in 


society, more cautious about what they scid than | 
she, much better pleased to see evil than good in 


a neighbor. There are very few of us, perhaps, 


who have not something of this fault in us—an 
exceedingly bad fault, by the way. It seems to 


tions, and the pleasure we feel in making the dis. 


** Was it mentioned to you, Mrs, Florence ?” 
proceeded Mrs. Comegys, turning to another of the 
ladies present. 

“It was, ma’am.” 

** By Mrs. Grimes ?” 

‘© Yes, ma’am.” 

“In confidence, I suppose ?” 

“ ] was requested to say nothing about it, for 


| fear that it might create an unfavorable impression 
in regard to you.” 
arise from a consciousness of our own inperlec- | 


covery that others are as bad, if not worse, than | 


we are. 

Two days after Mrs. Comegys had called upon 
Mrs. Markle to ask for explanations, the latter re- 
ceived a note in the following words :— 


* Mapam,—I have no doubt that you have acted 
according to your own views of right, in dropping 
as suddenly as you have done, 
of an old friend. 


the acquaintance 
Perhaps, if you had called upon 
me and asked explanations, you might have done 
a little differently. My present object in address- 
will call at my house to-morrow at twelve o'clock. 
I think that I am at least entitled to speak a word 
in my own defence. After you have heard that, I 
shall not complain of any course you may think it 


right to pursue. Anna Comecys.” 


Mrs. Markle could do no less than call as she 
had been desired to do. At twelve 
rang the bell at Mrs. Come gys’ door, and was 
shown into the parlor, where, to her no small sur- 


o’clotk she 





“ Very well; there are two already. How was 


it in your case, Mrs. Wheeler 1” 


) ple is just the same. 


This lady answered as the others had done.— , 
_ . : 
Ihe question was then put to each lady in the 


room, when it appeared that, out of the twenty, 


fifteen had received their information on the sub- | 
ject direct from Mrs. Grimes, and that upon every | 


one secrecy had been enjoined, although not in 
every case maintained. 
** So it seems, Mrs. Markle,” said Mrs. Come- 


ing you is to ask, as a matter of justice, that you | 


gys, after she had fimshed her inquiries, * that 
Mrs. Grimeshas, as I ulledged, industriously cireu- 
lated this matter to my injury.” 

“ It certainly appears so,” returned Mrs, 
kle, coldly. 

Thus brought into a corner, Mrs. Grimes bris- 
tled up like certain animals which are good at 
running and skulking, but which, when fairly trap- 


ped, fight desperately. 


Mar. | 
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‘the fact, and stand slengeide of shat. you have 
done.” 

“TI have no hesitation about doing that, Mrs. 
Grimes. Pray, what have I done ?” 

“ Itis very strange that you should ask, madam.” 

“ But Iam charged, I learn, with having com. 
mitted a crime against society ; and you are the 
author of the charge. What is the crime ?” 

“If it is any satisfaction to you, I will tell you. 
I was at your house when the pattern of the lawn 
dress you now have on was sent home. You 
measured it in my presence, and there were seve- 
ral yards in it more than you had bought and paid 
for” — 

** How many ?” 

Mrs. Grimes looked confused and stammered 
out, 


* IT do not now exactly remember.” 

“ How many did she tell you, Mrs. Raynor ?” 

* She said there were three yards.” 

“ And you, Mrs. Fisher ?” 

** Six yards.” 

* And you, Mrs Florence?” 

‘* Fifteen yards, I think.” 

“ Oh, no, Mrs. Florence; you are entirely mis- 
taken. You misunderstood me,”said Mrs. Grimes 


in extreme perturbation. 

“Perhaps so. But that is my present impres- 
sion,” replied Mrs. Florence. 

*“ That will do,” ** Mrs. 
Grimes can now go on with her answer to my 
inquiry. I will remark, however that the overplus 
was just two yards.” 

“Then you admit that the lawn overran what 
you had paid for?” 


said Mrs. Comegys. 


“ Certainly Ido. Itoverran just two yards,” 


** Very well. One yard or a dozen, the princi- 
I asked you what you meant 
to do with it, and you replied, ‘ keep it of course.’ 
Do you deny that?” 

‘No. Itis very likely that I did say so, for it 
was my intention to keep it.” 

* Without paying for it?” asked Mrs. Markle. 

Mrs. Comegys looked steadily into the face of 
her interrogator for some moments, a flush upon 
her cheek, and an indignant light in her eye.— 
Then, withont replying to the question, she stepped 
to the wall and rang the parlor bell. 
ments a servant came in. 

* Ask the gentleman in the dining room if he 
will be kind enough to step here.” In a little while 
a step was heard along the passage, and then a 


In a few mo- 


young man entered. 

‘“ Youare a clerk in Mr. Perkins’ store?” said 
Mrs. Comegys. 

“ Yes, ma‘am.” 

* You remember my buying this lawn dress at 
your store ?” 
“Very well, ma’ain. I should forget a good 
I forgot that.” 


** What impressec it upon your memory r 


many incidents before 


“'This circumstance. I was very much hurried 


at the time when you bought it, and, in measuring 


* Telling it to a thousand is not half as bad as 


doing it, Mrs. Comegys,” “You 


consequen- 


she said, angrily. 
needn't try to screen yourself froin the 
ces of your wrong doings, by raising a hue and 


cry against me. Go to the fact, madam! Go to 


renner rerr enn - — 4 


itoff, made a mistake against myself of two yards. 
There should have been four dresses in the picce.— 


Not 


two 


One had been sold previous to yours. long 


after your dress had been sent home, ladies 
came into the store and chose each 


the same pattern. On measuring the pieee, I dis- 


covered that it was two yards short, and lost the ~ 


sale of the dresses in consequence, as the ladies 
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An hour afterward you called | too much attached to creeds, and too backward in | 
to say that I had made a mistake and sent you acting and thinking for themselves, when duty and 


home two yards more than you had paid for; but | conscience demanded of them, a bold assertion of | 


that, as you liked the pattern very much, you wood 
keep it and buy two yards more for a dress for 
your little girl. 

“ Yes; that is exactly the truth in regard to 
the dress. I am obliged te you Mr. S——, for the 
trouble [have given you. I will not keep you any 
longer.” 

The young man bowed and withdrew. 

The ladies immediately gathered around Mrs. 
Comegys, with a thousand apologies for having for 
a moment entertained the idea that she had been 
guilty of wrong, while Mrs. Grimes took refuge in 
a flood of tears. 

“ I have but one cause of complaint against you 
all,” said the inquired lady, “ and it is this. A 
charge of so serious a nature should never have 
been made a subject of common report without my 
being offered a chance to defend myself. As for 
Mrs. Grimes, I can readily understand how she 
fell into the error she did. But she never would { 
have fallen into it, if she had not been more willing 
to think evil than good of her friends. I do not say 
this to hurt her, but to state a truth that it may 
be well for her, and perhape some of the rest of us, 
to lay to heart. Itis a serious thing to speak evil 
of another, and should never be done except on the 
most unequivocal evidence. It never occurred to 
me tosay to Mrs. Grimes that I would pay for 
the lawn; that I supposed she of any one else 
would have inferred, when I said I would keep it,” 

A great deal was said by all parties, and many 
apologies were made. Mrs. Grimes was particu- 
lary humble, and begged all present to forgive and 
forget what was past. She knew,she said, that 
she was apt to talk; it was a failing with her 
which she would try to correct. But that she 
didn’t mean to do any one harm. 

As to the latter averment, it can be believed or 
not as suits every one’s fancy. All concerned in 
this affair felt that they had received a lesson they 
would not soon forget. And we doubt not that 
some of our readers might lay it to heart with great 
advantage to themselves and benefit to others. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY. 


No. 4. 

Lavinta—One of the most pleasing, and at the 
same time one of the most striking features in the 
choicer of intellects of the present day, is an active 
longing after a better system of education than has 
hitherto existed, and a willing disposition to spread 
the light of their knowledge far and wide. It has 
long been the glory of America that she is free, and 
that the May-.Flower’s little band brought with them 
the learning, the piety, the enterprise which distin- 
guished Exngland’s noblest sons, and whatever else 
was truly republican in her institutions. This may 


be a truth, and while I am willing to set my seal | 


to it as such, I would at the same time enquire, if 


parentage ? if after having converted into a garden 
y that wilderness which sheltered their ancestors from 


R the storms of persecution, they have not become 
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the posterity of the Pilgrim-Fathers, have in all 
cases shown themselves worthy of their illustrious | 


nt enn men 


their moral independence. 

To you Lavinia, this subject may appear trite ; 
but in the absence of a more interesting one I know 
you will excuse me, and even twice excuse me, 


when I tell you that I was led into this train of . 


reflections by listening a few days ago to the dis- ; 
course of an eloquent and accomplished divine, upon | 
Liberal Christianity. You know I am one of those 
old-fashioned characters, who pick up a scrap of , 


inforination wherever it may be found, 2nd who are 


marks of the reverend gentleman alluded to, I have 





vancement of knowledge, and the developement of 
mind, instead of throwing down the altars of the 
former, and attempting to crush the mightiest cre- 
{ ations of the latter. From what horrid histories of 


—oweee 





Gothic barbarity it would have preserved us ; from | 


| upon their tendencies ; and since hearing the re- 


> 


$ 


sends to cnitels und cailighten a nation, but because 
it tends to aggrandize in the most material points ; 
in sentiment and fortitude: they value it not be- 
cause it tends to promote happiness, but on account 
of the firmness of character it is calculated to pro- 
duce. They prize and encourage knowledge, not 
merely for its efficacy in purifying the affections, 
in exalting the manners, and humanizing the views ; 
but from its aptitude to correct the evil tendencies 
inherent in society. ‘They see in it an unclouded 
pole-star—a light-house upon life’s tempestuous 
ocean, warning them of the means by which they 


eee eee 


/ may avoid the rocks around them; and while it 
ever busy in observing actions, as well as reflecting | 


ence of the divine always been directed to the ad- } 


what scenes, destitute of anything like humanity, | 


from what deaths of torture and despair, from what 
wholesale butcheries upon the field of carnage. 
| But even at the present day it is too lamentably true, 
that there are those, who by a pompous parade of 
dogmatical reasoning, would hold mankind in the 
same galling manacles, and when a new idea enters 
the mind, enquire by what authority it came there. 


They would forbid us to scrutinize the mysteries of | 


} nature ; they would convert our every faculty into 
a channel through which should only flow their own 


| peculiar views, and cleyate the sanctity of their | 


good of all. 
often thought how very different would have been | 
the aspect of the intellectual world, had the influ- | 


directs them in the line of right, it also prompts them 
in the line of right, it also prompts them to seek the 
Auspicious star! spread thy light 
over all the earth ! twinkle not alone from the bea- 
con’s lofty tower, burn not unseen amid funeral 
vaults and gloomy monasteries! but light our 
hearths, our homes, until thy redundant lustre 
chase back prejudice to the shades of obscurity, and 
thy noble votaries shine forth the light of the world, 
and the benefactors of mankind. 

I have often thought Lavinia, that it is by repel 
ling the first visitations of truth, and slighting the 
high jurisdiction of our own consciences, that we 
are led to imbibe erroneous views ; and our dis- 
obedience to these two monitors has been fraught 
with the direst inflictions. It is a bane that has 
blighted many a virtuous heart; it has withered 
all that was good and generous in the homes of 
beauty ; it has sown the seeds of discord and re- 
venge in communities ; and it was in this tempting 


, guise that the serpent trailed its festering slime over 


5 


office, by telling us that salvation is not to be found | 


beyond the pale of that faith which they promulgate. 
Instead of being the humble preachers of simple 
christianity, they aspire to rule the chainless mind, 
and in their desire to unite the authority of a mas- 
ter, with the office of a servant, they overlook the 





gress of that religion of which they pretend to be 
authorized ambassadors. 

It is time that priestcraft was divested of its 
mask. Long has it shorn man of his true dignity, 
and in place of encouraging him to dig deeply in 





mopyle of lies to prevent his entrance. 
; her holy hands engraven “ forbidden fruit” upon the 
spirit of free enquiry, and her pious lips placed a 


and ardent temperament to the moral constitution. 
} And now it remains for us to decide, whether 
America—the last asylum for the principles of art 
and true civilization—the last sanctuary of civil 
) and religious liberty, shall realize the hope of a 


, tives dwindle and sink away into nothing. 


Eden’s blossoms, and poured its mildewing breath 
upon the loveliest work of God, the sinless Eve— 
the incarnation of innocence and purity—the em- 
bodied poetry of light and love. 
can make us free. 


The truth alone 
In the presence of it other mo- 
It is 


' the eternal and great central principle unworn by 


; precepts of their Divine Lord, and impede the pro- | 


~~ 


time, and unchanged by circumstances. It blooms 
ever vital in the heart of christianity. Its golden 
crowns of triumphs are the martyrdoms of the past, 
whether in the fires of the stake, or the fires of upin- 
ion. It alone can guide us through the prosperties 


and adversities of life, and enable us to stand serene 
| before the Majesty of Heaven, when the soul shall 
, the mines of knowledge, has thrown up a Ther- | 


Long have | 


see all iss deeds done in the body, together with 
their parent motives marshalled behind them. 
This you will say is too much like sermonizing ; 


, but let us turn to a more hopeful picture, for we 
{ prohibition upon all that tends to give a right tone, | 


seem to be entering upon a new stage of being, and 
the world is taking a long draught at the fountain 


, of rejuvenescence, in order to enable it to throw off 
; the wrinkles and tottering gait of decrepid age, and 
, to assume the renewed vigor and energy of youth. 


i 


} philosophical historian—by becoming the fostering | 


; mother of European institutions. Be that as it 
| are now sending their decisions through the world, 
, and they shall shake as with an earthquake each 
} refuge of bigotry and prejudice, and the storms 
and convulsions as they beat against the reeling 
fabrics, shall be hailed by millions; and while one 
hand is lifted up in devout thankfulness to heaven, 
the other shall be employed in hastening on the 
fiery energies destined to accomplish their disem. 
bodiment and ruin. 


} Men are beginning to love truth, not because it 
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The lights which were looked up to as man’s proper 
guardians, are gradually becoming eclipsed, while 


/ others of a purer and more enduring lustre, are as- 
| may, we know that mighty and all-absorbing truths | 


suming their station in the moral firmament, and 
bringing forth a glorious revolution in the tide of 
human affairs. It is true we still hear the clash of 
arms, and the roar of artillery ; it is true we have 
sull those amongst us who consider the slaughter of 
the battle field an exciting pastime,and who imagine 


true glory unattainable, if not earned by riding 


over the disfigured mangled corses of the dying ( 


and the dead; if not heralded in by the lamentations 
ol the widows and the sighs of the fathcrless. 


above these shouts of demonical and infuriate pas- 
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sounded in the ravished ears of the shepherds upon 
the plains of Bethlehem : the blood-stained ensignia 
is being replaced by a brighter picture, upon which } 
are impressed in fadeless colors the unparallelled | 
conquests of truth—the prospect of man’s universal 
redemption. There is a general indication of a 
brighter day, a day which shall be signalized by 
the intellectual energies of our race rising supreme , 
over the sordid whisperings of selfish ambition, and , 
by a resolve to pursue that steady and uncomprom- 
ising course which shall insure them a home in the ; 
affections of those whose advancement they seek | 
to promote. They court not the shout of popular ap- 
plause ; their fame is in a far other and loftier sky : | 
as they overthrow one strange altar after another, 
their small bugle notes are scarcely heard; but 
soft and gentle as they are, they shall live when the 
rattle of the drum and the clangor of cymbals have 
gone down to silence in that sea, which men call 
the past. 

With prospects like these before us Lavinia, our 
souls may find an anchoring place amidst a sea of | 
perplexing doubts and fears ; we can feel the ex- | 
alting hope of purer thoughts and better things; 
and acting from inherent principles, not from the 
elements of sectarian dogmas, we can go on from 
right conduct to right motives, until we become 
wiser and happier. It is time that men should be- | 
gin to realize that they have one earthly brother- 
hood ; one everlasting kindred ; that the lamp of 
life is lit by the same inextinguishable spark ; that 
the dews which freshen the blossom of our hope 
spring from the same fountain ; that our light if it 
die, afd our bloom if it fade, will disappear in the | 
same twilight of oblivion. 
an aspiration for something deeper than floats on 


If we have in our souls 


the mere surface of life ; for something higher than 
the gratification of our senses, we may find that 
aspiration quickened, as we survey those changes 
in the moral atmosphere, by which the mind with 
all its vivid sensibilities, is gradually drawing to- 
wards the great central point, of all that is best 
and fuirest in the works of God, and the destinies 
of man. Not content with looking through the 
half open portals of knowledge and taking a hur- | 
ried peep at the vestibule it toils on through every | 
intricate winding, until it comes to halls, in whose 
glasses it sees mirrored much of the present, more 
of the past, while Philosophy in her new and va- 
ried garbs, assumes many a celestial form and 
beckons it to the worship of the beautiful and true. 

And so it ought to be; our thoughts are not in- 
tended to be buried in the soul, but to be marshalled 
forth into some sphere or influence ; we are not 
sent here to envelope our talents in the clouds of 
prejudice ; but to develope them in the broad light 
of meridian splendor. Sorrow may lay her hand 
upon us, poverty may coil her gaunt arms around 
us; but can they remove the stamp of manhood 
from our brow? It shall descend with us to the 
grave. Nay ! not to the grave, any more than the 
white little blossoms on the side of yonder moun- 
tain, shall fold forever in its silken petals, the glo- 
It is 
a principle in the charter of our immortality ; it is 


rious radiance of the orb thac gave it birth. 


immortality itself; and shall remain unscathed 
when the last atom that enters into the coinposition 


<\ of our bodies, shall be scattered to the restless 


winds. 


Claverack, N. Y. 1848. 


Frank Weston. 
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3 sien, is heard that song, which celestial choristers | 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Napro.eon Bonaparte, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, &c. &c. This extraordinary man 


_ was born August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio, in Corsica, 


of a noble family, was educated at the military 


_ school of Brienne ; and entered the military service, 


as a second lieutenant, in 1785. He served at the 


seigesof Lyons and Toulon, to the reduction of 


which latter city he greatly contributed; and he 
subsequently displayed high talents in the French 
army which assailed Piedmont on the Genoese 
frontier. 
force which victoriously defended the convention 
against the revolt of the Parisians. 
married Josephine Beauharnois, 


In the 
campaigns of 1796 and 1797, he overran the whole 
of Italy, repeatedly defeated with inferior numbers 
the Piedmontese and Austrians, reduced all the 
Italian Powers to submission, and at length com. 
pelled the emperor to sign a peace. On the 19th 
of May, 1798, Bonaparte, with a formidable arma- 
ment, sailed to conquer Egypt; and in his way 
thither, he took possession of Malta. Having sub- 
jugated Egypt, he invaded Syria ; but his progress 
was stopped at St. John of Acre, by Sir Sidney 
Smith, and he returned to the banks of the Nile. 
There he learned the reverses which his countrymen 


Italy, and here began his career of glory. 


' had sustained in Europe ; and, in consequence, leay- 


ing Kleber to command the troops, he embarked for 
France, and landed in safety at Frejus, October 9, 
1799. 
threw the directorial authority, and was raised to 
the superme power, under the title of First Consul. 


His first care was to restore internal tranquility by a | 


system of moderation and order ; his next was to re- 


; Store the military preponderance of his country. Hav. | 


ing collected an army on the frontier of Switzerland, 


he, by almost miraculous exertion, led it over the | 


Alps, and by the battle of Marengo, fought on the 
14th of June 1800, he recovered the whole of Italy. 
A peace ensued with the emperor, and next, with 
England. ‘The latter, however, was broken at the 
expiration of little more than a year. Elis life was, 
in the mean while, endangered by two conspira- 
cies. 


In October, 1795, he commanded the | 


He now | 
Early in 1796, | 
he was placed at the head of the French army in | 


On the 9th and 10th of November, he over- | 


In 1804, he was raised to the dignity of | 


Pe eee 


\ federation of the Rhine. Prussia declared war 
against him in the same year; but the army was 
utterly routed at the battle of Jena; and though 
with the aid of Russia, she maintained the centest 
a while longer, she and her ally were under the 
necessity of making peace in July, 1807. Spain 
was unwisely and unjustly attacked by Napoleon 
in 1808, and this contest, which continued till 
1814, was one of the causes ef his downfall. In 
1809, while he was thus occupied, Austria once 
more took up arms against him. ‘The @truggle was 
an obstinate one; but the decisive victory of 
Wagram, on the 5th and 6th of July; again com- 
pelled her to submit to the victor. Desirous of an 
heir to the crown of France, Napoleon in 1810, 
divorced the empress Josephine, and married Maria 
| Louisa, a daughter of the Austrian emperor. A 
} son was the fruit of this union. Disputes now arose 
| between France and Russia, which ended in war. 
Napoleon, in June, 1812, invaded the Russian 
territory with a mighty force, gained several bat- 
tles, and made himself master of Moscow ; but he 
{ 
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| was under the necessity of retreating, and nearly 

the whole of his army was destroyed, by the in- 
| clemency of the winter, and the sword of the ene- 
my. Prussia now joined the victorious monarch of 
Russia. Yet, in the following compaign, Napoleon 
; defeated the allies at Lutzen, Bautzen, and Wurt- 
' zen, and would, perhaps, have conquered them, 
had not Austria united with them. The battle 
of Leipsic drove back Napoleon, within the limits 
of France; and in 1814, France was invaded on 
all sides. With a comparatively insignificant force 
| Napoleon nevertheless gained several victories 
| over the invaders; but partly the oveawhelming 

numbers of his enemies, and partly the treason of 
| some of his generals, at length compelled him to 
abdicate, and to accept the sovereignity of Elba. 
| At Elba, however he did not long remain. At the 
head of only one thousand two hundred men, he 
| landed at Frejus, on the Ist of March, 1815, and 
| expelled Lonis the Eighteenth from his kingdom. 
But nearly all Europe once more confederated 
against him; he was vanquished at Waterloo ; 
and was a second time forced to abdicate. In this 
emergency he threw himself on the generosity of 
the British government. That government exiled 
him to St. Helena, where he expired, on the Sth 
of May, 1821, of cancer in the stomach ; a disease 
| the progress of which wes probably accelerated by 
the climate, and by the vexations to which he was 
sedulously and perpetually subjected. 


Not merely 
‘ oneof the most consummate generals whom the 
world ever saw, but possessed too of splendid and 
varied talents, and of some virtues, Napolen might 
have held a throne to the lust moment of existence, 
had not bis fatal ambition, and his repugnance to 
the principles of Liberty, led him astray, from the 
path of true glory, and rendered him at once an 
object of dislike to the friends of freedom, and of 
| terror to the surrounding nations. 


emperor, and was crowned by the pope ; and in | 


the foliowing, year, he was proclaimed king of Italy. | 
While he was preparing, at Boulogne, for an in. | 





SASSGCELAAATL, 


vasion of England, a league was formed against 


him by Austria and Russia, and he hastened to | 
The battle of | 


field. 
Austerlitz, on the 2d of December, 1805, dissolved 


meet those powers in the 
the coalition, and obliged Austria to accept a hu. 
miliating peace. In 1806, Napoleon created sev- 


eral kings, and put himself at the head of the con. 
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I'M TOO BUSY. 
A MERCHANT sat at his office desk ; various let- 
ters were spread before him; his whole being was 
absorbed in the intricacies of his business. 


A zealous friend of mankind entered the office, £ 
, I want to interest you a little in a‘ 


i ¢ Mr. 
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new effort for the tmperence cause,’ * said the | 
good man. 

The merchant cut him off by replying : 

“Sir, you must excuse me, but really I’m too } 
busy to attend to that subject now.” 

** But, sir, intemperance is onthe increase among 
us,” said his friend. 

“Is it? I’m sorry; but I’m too busy at present 
to do anything.” 

“ When shall I call again, sir 7” 

“I cannottell. I’m very busy, I’m busy every 
day. Excuse me, sir. I wish you a good morning.” 
Then bowing the intruder out of the office, he re- 
sumed the study of his papers. 

The merchant had frequently repulsed the friends 
of humanity in this manner. No matter what 
was their object, he was always too busy to listen 
to their claims. He had even told his minister 
that he was too busy for anything but to make 
money, 

But one morning a disagreeable stranger stepped 
very softly to his side, laying a cold, moist hand 
upon his brow, and saying, ‘‘ Go home with me.” 

The merchant laid down his pen; his head 
grew dizzy ; his stomach felt faint and sick ; he 
left the counting room, went home and retired to 
his bed-chamber. 

His unwelcome visiter had followed him, and 
now took his place by the bed side, whispering ever 
and anon, “ You must go with me.” 

A cold chill settled on the merchant’s heart, dim 
spectres of ships, notes, houses and lands flitted 
before his excited mind. Still his pulse beat slower 
his heart heaved heavily, thick films gathered over 
his eyes, his tongue refused to speak. ‘Then the 
merchant knew that the name of his visiter was 
Death! 

All other claimants on his attention, except the 
friends of Mammon, had always found a quick 
dismissal in the magic phrase, ‘I’m too busy.” 
Humanity, Mercy, Religion, had alike begged his 
influence, means and attention in vain. But when 
Death came, the excuse was powerless ; he was 
compelled to have leisure to die. 
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; bless, and not curse and destroy. Feel that you 
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‘be all our efforts. If oul is your niuenee, be- | 


ware where you throw it. Live to elevate and 


are living for other worlds, and that your immortal 
destiny depends upon how you live, move and act. 


— 35D @ Cato — 
ADVANTAGE OF LAW. 


A youne man, who studied law in Connecticut | 
became acquainted with the following facts, which | 


are certainly very remarkable, though not so very 
singular: 

A farmer cut down a tree which stood so near 
the boundary line of his farm, that it was doubtful 
whether it belonged to him or his neighbor. The 
neighbor, however, claimed the tree, and prosecuted 
the man who cut it, for damages. 
committed from court to court. 
temper soured, and temper lost; but the case was 
finally gained by the prosecutor. The last my 
friend knew of the transaction was the man who 
* gained the cause” came to the lawyer's office to 


Time was wasted, 


The case was | 


execute a deed of his whole farm, which he had | 


been compelled to sell to pay his costs! Then, | 


houseless and homeless, he could thrust his hand 
into his pocket and triumphantly exclaim, “ I’ve 
beat him !” 
—+D 6 Geto — 
TOO PARTICULAR. 

An Irishman once dreamt that he visited the 
Lord Mayor of London who treated him with the 
greatest hospitality, and asked him if he wouldn't 
take a little sum’thin. 

He replied he wouldn’t mind a little whiskey 
punch. 

“ Hot or cold?” inquired his lordship. 


} $1.00; 
N. Y. $3.00; 


His guest preferred it warm, but while the Lord > 
Mayor was out heating the water, the Irishman , 


awoke from his delicious slumber. 
he, comprehending what a fool he was to wait 
for hot punch during the precarious tenure of a 
dream, “* how I wish I'd said cowld.” 


— 35D © Cato — 


*©Och !" cried } 


A Broap Hint.—Lady Isabella Finch, daughier 


Let us beware how we make ourselves too busy 
to secure life’s greatend. When the excuse rises 
tu our lips, and we are about to say we are too 
busy to do good, let us remember we cannot be 
tuo busy to die. 


— 335 @ Cato — 
INFLUENCE OF YOUNG MEN. 
Turow a stone into the water and mark the 


, , j 
circles widening until they are lost. Such is in- } 
fluence—your influence, young man. On which | 
; 
| 
j 


side will you throw it—virtue or vice? You have 
the power of partially redeeming the world or 
making it ten fold more wicked. Which will 
you do? With a judgment day before you, and 
a long eternity for reflection, tell us how will you | 
labor? It is a fearful thing to live, and a terrible | 
thing to die, with the ghosts of worse than wasted | 
moments and debased talents, staring us in the } 
face. When the Roman liberties were attempted | 
to be destroyed, Cataline knowing the influence of | 

young men, began his work by corrupting their ? 
minds, and leading them to the commission of | 

This ast shows that he understood 

With the countenance and sup- 


daring crimes. 
human nature. 


of the Earl of Winchelsea, was lady of the bed- 


; thew Moore 


chamber to the Princes Amelia; Lord Bath, one 


evening, having no silver, borrowed a_half-crown 
of her; he sent it the next day, witha very gallant 
wish that he could give her a crown. She replied, 
that “ though he could not give her a crown, he 


could give her a coronet, end she was very ready | 
| to accept it.” 


— —o 3D 6 Oto — 


Puncrvauiry.—It is said of Melancthon, that 


| when he made an appointment, he expected not 
' only the hour but the minute to be fixed, 
time might be wasted in idle suspense; and of 


Washington, that when his secretary, being re- 
peatedly late in his attendance, laid the blame en 
his watch, he said, “ You must either get another 
watch ; or l another secretary. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1848. 


THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Tae Columbian Magazine is before us, it commences with 
the New Year its ninth volume. It appears in a new dress; 
it contains three beantiful engravings and a splendid 
fashion plate ; the first story by T. S. Arthur is a good one, 
and Marrying a Count, by Kate Sutherland, is excellent, and 
withal this number is a very enteresting one. A good time to 
subscribe. Addrsss Joho 8. Taylor, 151 Nassau St. New-York 
Price three dollars per year. 

— 5D ¢ Gato — 
THE HOME JOURNAL. 

Tne Home Journal commences a new volume with the 
present number. It is a large and excellent family newspaper. 
Its editors, Morris and Willis, are a sufficient recommendation 
to insute public favor. Price two dollars a year. 


— 0-35 © Gato — 

Tue Sarurpay Covrier, is one of the very best family 
papers in the Union. It has been published for many years 
and is well deserving of public patronage. 
a year, 


Price two dollars 
— ost OG —— 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recewvedat this Office,ending Wednesday last,deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


W. W. New-York City. $1.00 ; 


H. D. Cortlandville, N. Y. 


N. P. S. Stafford Springs, Ct. $1.00: 


Miss H. V. R. 


Glenn. 


N. Y. 


P. M. Horicon, 
$1.00; Aad B. 


Gaines, N. Y. 33,00; 


J.M. 


North 


Reading. N. Y. 


Mrs. L. G. Netwey. N.¥. $1 00; D.C .Schuyler’s Lake, ) Y 
$1,00, H. 8S. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. $1,00. 


-—- 0-555D @ Gato 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Thomas Bainbridge, 
Mr. Henry PD. Tator, of Claverack, to Miss Jane L. Rogers, 
of Stockport. 

By the Rev. Thomas Bainbridge, Mr. Southworth A. Jen- 
kins to Miss Margaret Miller, both of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by Rev. Wm. D. Strobel, Mr. Rensselaer 
Brown, of Chatham, to Miss Catherine Dennis, of Kinder- 
hook. 

On the 22th ult. by Rev. E. 8S. Porter, Mr. Jonathan B. 
Rider to Miss Mary A. daughter of William Kirk, Esq. all 
of Chatham, 

On the Ist inst. by W.D. Strobel, D. D. Mr. James Hen- 
drickson to Miss Rebecca Van Schaack, all of Valatie. 

On the Sth inst, by the Rev. B. F. Murden, Mr. Lee Cham- 
berlin, to Miss Loretta, daughter of Mr. Abram Bain, all of 
Copuke. 


At West Camp, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. 


Mr. 


Dedrick, 


Mr. 


John A. 


Myers, of Clavernck, to Miss Lucinda Craw- 


ford, daughter of Jacob Crawford. of the former place. 


In Springville. on the 27th ult. by Rev. 


Mr. Ellis, 


Mr. Mat- 


, of Kinderhook, to Miss Ellen Morris, of Stock- 


port. 


At New-Concord, on the 26th alt. 


Rev 


Theodore 8. 


by the Rev. Mr. 


Kent, 


Srown to Elizabeth L. Clarke, daughter 


| of the late Van Rensselaer Clarke, all of Canaan, Columbia 


County. 


On the @&th inst. by the Rev. Wm. B. Askam, Mr. Wm. 


; Henry Finger, to Miss Susannah Johnson, both of Gallatin, 


that no | 


! 
A VILLAGE pedagogue, in despair with a stupid 


boy, pointed at the letter A, and asked him if he 

new it. ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘ Well, what isit?” “I 
know it very well by sight, but rot me if I can re- 
member his name.” 


— 35D ¢ Gao — 


Piry is a native plant in a noble heart 


Col. Co. 
— 0355 ¢ Ceo — 
DEATHS. 


Drowned, near Mellenville, in Ciavernck, on the 3d inst. 
Joseph, youngest son of George P. and Magdalena Horton, 
aged 4 years and 7 months. 

In Livingston. on the 28th ult. Elizabeth Ann, wife of Robert 
Decker, and daughter of Nicholas N. Van Deusen, aged 22 
years, and 3 months. 

By this dispensation of our Father's hand, one bas been 
taken away who was greatly beloved in all the relations of 
life. The affectionate daughter, the cherished sister, the kind 
wife, the tender mother, and the faithful friend, has departed 
from earthly scenes, and left the loved ones to weep. May 
those who mourn her loss, bind the blessed influences of the 
gospel upon their stricken hearts, and remember that her they 


loved so well, lives still, and soon will they gu to meet her in 
a purer and happier world. 
) 0 yw ose fond hear w a 
Thy pw ver he te May 
Thy en mi ' rew ‘ ! m 
Pha neers round life's t-enveloped way. 
Never, Oh never more beside the hearth 
OF that blest home, where kit el ey its blend, 
Wi y silvery mirth, 


Or thy ce ce 118 ewe et ' ent lend. 
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Origimal Poetry. 
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Forthe Rural! Repository. 
SORROW. 
A PARAPHRASE FROM TUPPER. 


*« Pix seek the house of wo,” I said, 

* And o'er its dismal threshold tread, 

The balm of pity to impart 

To each afflicted mourner’s heart : 

For Sorrow I desire to see, 

That I may her companion be.”* 

The house of mourning then I sought, 

But this with heavenly peace was fraught, 

Then in the cavern of Regret, 

Her calm retiring form I met; 

But on her faded wing, hope’s beam 

Had shed a bright benignant gleam. 

Then entered I the lowly cell, 

Where want, disease and famine dwell ; 

But here affection’s hand had spread 

Her comforts o’er the sick man’s bed, 

And free from public din and broil, 

The ploughman whistled at his toil. 

1 paused and mused, that I might trace 

Wan Sorrow to her dwelling place; 

For her I sought to find alone, 

Where every cheering gleam had flown. 

I sought in prisons for despair— 

But penitence and hope were there : 

The maniac’s lonely cell I found— 

Deluded laughter echoed round. 

Then turned [ to the rich and proud, 

And noted well the giddy crowd ; 

Upon the cheek a smile would start, 

That had no commerce with the heart; 

Unhallowed thoughts, like fires, did seem 

From the malicious eye to gleam, 

And Sorrow here had entered in, 

To dwell with those whuse life was sin. 
I studied well the vicious man: 

In infancy his guilt began, 

And through his life the current ran. 

Pride from his mother he did nurse— 

A father’s lips taught him to curse. 

I saw the wayward boy pursue 

His vices as he older grew ; 

I saw him, reckless of his fate, 

With vilest knaves associate, 

And squander heedlessly away, 

His ill-got treasures, day by duy ; 

I heard him of his lot complain, 

While he hugged the galling chain. 

Experience strove in vain to show, 

That guilty pleasures bring but wo ; 

For babit’s iron net unrolled, 

Had caught him in its ample fold. 

Behind him, with its threatening form, 

Lowered the horrid thunder-storm ; 

Before him with a surface fair, 

‘Towered the cliff based on despair. 

Then madly rushed he on, and tried 

To drown his care in pleasure’s tide : 

The fierce excitement of the play 

He sought, that be might drive away 

The rankling anguish of his breast, 

That was a foe to peace and rest. 

In vain he strove to banish wo, 

For memory was his bitterest foe ; 

And shapes of hideousness and gloom, 

In quick succession seemed to come. 

He sought the wine-cup, there to find 

A solace for his frenzied mind ; 

But the fue at eve subdued, 

Returned at morn with strength renewed. 
I turned to weep: and fora while, 

No more I saw this creature vile. 

I looked again when years had passed, 
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The balm to soothe his soul's dospair ? 

Alas, nought but remorse is felt, 

By those who've led a life of guilt! 

At Mammon’s shrine the wretch doth bow, 

For riches are his idol now ; 

A life of indigence he leads, 

While this base appetite he feeds. 

The profligate whose youth is pust, 

Feels gripings keen of want at last ; 

The miser in his rags doth take 

Deep vengeance on the youthful rake.— 

‘* Here, here,”’ I said, “ is Sorrow’s home 

But pity here can never come. 

Where unrepented sin is found, 

There misery doth most abound. 
Greenport, Jan. 1848. 


— 88D © Oxeeo— 
Forthe Rura! Repository. 
LINES 


To Mrs. D——— of Troy, on seeing her caress her 


infant child, 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


MoruER—sweet mother, look above, 
When cradled on your breast, 

Lies your young pledge of earthly love, 
So idolized—so blest. 


Remember, whirlwinds may arise, 
And angry tempests lower ; 

A sudden blast sweep o'er your skies, 
And blight your opening flower. 


Enjoy her smiles, and ever may 
Your future moments prove, 

Delightful as a summer's day, 
And all your life be love. 


Your life—it is a fleeting breath; 
Let me my wish renew, 

And pray that you may after death, 
Enjoy her presence two. 


Where not the slightest shade of gloom, 
Can dim the heavenly scene ; 
But one perpetual Eden bloom 
Immortal and serene. 
Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 1847. 
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For the Rura! Repository. 
THE ANGELS. 


“ Softly, Lady—sofily, there are angels all around, 
And spirits move invisible upon enchanted ground.” 


ANONYMOUS. 


1 Love the bright angels that hover around, 


In the still moonlight hours when the stars are set 


Afar in the sky, while bent to the ground, 


Is the fragrant blue wild flower with clear dew drops set 


I love the bright angels that hover around, 
To guard and protect me from ills while I sleep, 
At midnight’s lone hour, in darkness profound, 
Those radiant watchers their sweet vigils keep. 


1 Jove the bright angels that hover around, 


When the sad tempest howls through the cold leafless wild 
When winter's white chain the clear streamlets hath bound 


They are there to bless with their influence mild. 


I love the bright angels that hover around, 


When the little bees hum through the blossoming trees, 
When the violets in beauty the green hills have crowned, 
And fragtantly sweet, sighs the balm-scented breeze. 


I love the bright angels that hover around, 


When autumn’s pale garlands the silent woods strew, 


So softly they whisper, ** The ties that were wound 


Round thy crushed heart, though broken, kind Heaven 


shall renew !"’ 


I shall see the bright forms that shall hover around, 


When glimmering, and faintly, life’s feeble lamp burns, 


With love-thrilling rapture the lost shall be found, 


When this Heaven-kindled ray to its fountain returns. 
M.F. B. 


J. McK. 








SITORY. 


Tue Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
and 23 which he will sell at $1,00 each. They can be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He has also on hand, some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2,00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered in a 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, w hich 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has also some Volumes ofa smaller size bound, viz. Vols. 
3, 5, 6, 8 and 9, which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishingcan select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!! 


Siz copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for $4.50, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
at the same rate. Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
sent at the rate of siz copies for $3,50. All orders by mail or 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 

N. B. He has Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15 and 22, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the small size, which will be sold to any 
one wanting a full set, but not separate. 

W.B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, N. Y. December ,18, 1847. 


New Volume, September, 1847. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Vel. 24, Commencing Jot, 25, 1847, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty- Fourth Volume of the Runat 
Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our huinble 
Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GVGHORUPAUTIOARS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every | 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. : 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe 1ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, eth, 19th, 
20th, Vist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending fur the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


And left on him their hoary cast ; { M E S 
But where was now his hope, and where ca 
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Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copies for$15,00 
| Seven do. $5.00 . Thirty do. $18.00 
} Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 

Fifteen do. $10.00 ; Forty do. $22.00 

Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


| Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the , 
; above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or : 
) $15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send } 
| $25 or over, four. ; 
Any town that will send us the most subscribers, for the 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 2 
price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository ! 
during that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. ~~ 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be} 
‘ sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
$ 9 Nosubscription received for less than one year. All 
| the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
{ year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847. 
ep EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 


| quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 
{ and receive Subscriptions. 
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